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GRUS NIGRICOLLIS Prjev. Black-necked Crane. 
Dresser, Man. Palearct. B. p. 718. 

Two eggs, which were taken on the 12th of June, 1905. 
The bird was uot sent, but it was identified by Capt. Steen. 
These eggs are olive-grey, with pale reddish-brown shell- 
blotches and darker surface-markings, one being more boldly 
blotched than the other; they measure 8°80 by 2°10 and 
4°01 by 2:38 inches respectively. They resemble some 
varieties of eggs of Grus communis. 

(They were found in a hollow on an island near the edge of 
Bhan-tso, and there was practically no nest. Tibetan name 


Tuny-dit. ) 


XXI.—Bird-Notes from South Africa. 
By A. H. Evans. 


Tue activity of South-African ornithologists, as witnessed 
by recent papers in various journals, and especially by the 
“Birds” of <The Fauna of South Africa’ by Messrs. Stark and 
Sclater, is so pronounced at the present time that mere lists 
of species from particular localities will soon become super- 
fluous, and, moreover, are chiefly the province of resident 
observers ; but it may interest the readers of ‘The Ibis’ to 
hear of the birds noticed during the visit of the British Asso- 
ciation to South Africa in August and September 1905, as 
the narrative will shew what forms are likely to be met with 
during a winter-journey through the vast area extending 
from Cape Town to the Zambesi and also the varied 
character of the districts which they are there found to 
inhabit. Rare or local species always require special search, 
and this was scldom possible m the restricted time at my 
disposal, but advantage was taken of every opportunity that 
presented itself of examining the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns visited. 

During the outward voyage of the ‘Saxon’ comparatively 
few birds were noticed, as we only touched at Madeira, and 
the weather was too fine for wanderers to seek refuge on ship- 
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board, but near the Desertas Oceanadroma castro, Procellaria 
pelagica, avd Puffinus kuhli were identified, while in more 
southern latitudes Daption capensis and Majaqueus equi- 
noctialis came under observation, and the Albatroses Diomedea 
melanophrys and Thalassogeron chlororiynchus were our 
constant companions. <As the two latter followed in the 
wake of the ship a considerable amount of wing-action was 
apparent, and they did not exhibit to the same extent the 
long-sustained sailing-motion so characteristic of D. exulans. 
The two forms occurred together, and their habits and 
appearance certainly did not suggest their assignment to 
separate genera. Larus dominicanus and Spheniscus demersus 
made thcir appearance in Table Bay ; Sula capensis, Phala- 
crocoraz capensis, and P. africanus, if not other members of 
the latter genus, were frequently scen off the coast, while a 
species of Prion was observed in small parties, though not 
identified, during the latter part of the voyage. This was 
probably P. desolatus. 

The visitor to South Africa during the southern winter is 
at once struck by the fact that, though birds are plentiful 
enough and even abundant in many places, the number of 
species seen is small compared with what might be expected 
from books on the Avifauna; this is, of course, partly 
due to the season of the year, but even more to the vast 
stretches of waterless land with their limited capabilities. 
No fault, however, can be found with the Cape Peninsula, 
where the surroundings are admirably adapted to bird-life ; 
Table Mountain with its heathery slopes and gorges full of 
hardwood trees and evergreens, the suburbs at its back with 
their splendid avenues of caks, pines, gums, Casuarinas, and 
undergrowth of wattle-trees, the sandy shores backed by 
broken and rocky ground, and the wide stretch of barren 
saub known as the Cape Flats situated behind the residential 
quarters between Cape Town and Simonstown, all affording 
food and shelter to species of the most different requirements. 

At the time of our arrival the general breeding-season 
could hardly be said to have begun, though a Weaver-bird 
(Sidayra capensis) was busily lining its pendent nests, which 
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hung in numbers from a tree in the Publie Garden at Cape 
Town, and at Wynberg the Cape Robin (Cossypha cajjra) 
and the Wagtail (Motacilla capensis) may possibly have laid 
their eggs, while the same may perhaps be said of the 
Backbakiri * (Laniarius gutiuralis), the Fiseal Shrike (Lanius 
col'aris), and the Seerctary-bird (Serpentarius serretarius). 
It must be remembered, however, that the breeding-season 
in South Africa is by no means so regular as in Europe, a 
notable instance of which fact is afforded by Promerops cufer 
(the Cape Sugar-bird), which had already finished breeding 
in August. Saldanha Bay is evidently an early station, and 
eggs of the Penguin (Spheniscus demersus) from Dassen 
Island and elsewhere had arrived at the market in some 
quantities. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness 
to the friends who guided or accompanied me, for without 
such help the newcomer in search of birds would be at a 
great disadvantage, aud would have the utmost difficulty in 
determining his species without the aid of a gun. 

An expedition to the slopes of Table Mountain at Hoet’s 
Nek on August 16th with my friend Judge Graham proved 
of the greatest interest, for there, among the Protea-bushes 
which studded the heathy ground. Promerops was to be seen 
in considerable numbers. The Proteas—as well as the pink, 
coral, and white heaths—were in full bloom, and varied from 
reds and yellows to white and a curious purplish-black colour. 
In these bushes Promerops often builds its nest, and on their 
flowers we saw it perched while sucking the nectar with its 
long curved beak inserted emong the petals. The bird tlitted 
along with a low jerky fhett from shrub to shrub and uttered 
shrill chirping notes. Three nests were found, composed of 
plant-stems, roots, and grass, and lined with leaves: from 
these the young had already flown, but possibly other nests 
still contained eggs. In the heathery ground a small brown 
bird, which I could not satisfactorily identify, kept flitting 
from boulder to boulder after the manner of a Wren, 


* The local pronunciation of this bird’s name seems to be rather 
Bachmakiri than Beckbakiri. 
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Rooibeckies (“stridda astrilda) continually passed us in small 
flocks, the Backbakiri (Laniarius gutturalis) and the Bulbul 
(Pycnonotus capensis) crossed our path at intervals, and a 
single individual of Tinnunculus rupicola was observed im a 
low tree. 

The beautiful groups of Silver-trees (Leucodendron 
argenteum) did not appear to attract many birds, but in the 
avenues and gardens of Wynberg and Kenilworth many 
additional species were in evidence, such as Cossypha caffra, 
Turdus olivaceus, Motacilla capensis, Zosterops capensis, 
Serinus canicollis, Corvus scapulatus, Passer arcuatus, Turtur 
capicola, and T. senegalensis, with numbers of Sturnus 
vulyaris, which is said to lave been originally introduced by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The “ Robin” and the native Thrush 
were the chief songsters; while the groves resounded with 
the notes of the two Doves, of which one was as harsh as the 
other was soft and pleasing. 

I spent most of August 17th on the Cape Flats in the 
company of Mr. W. G. Fairbridge, whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the district and its avifauna was of the 
greatest value. These immense stretches of scrub-covered 
ground, bushy marshes, and rolling sand-hills, intersected by 
cross-roads margined here and there with wattle-bushes, and 
interrupted by larger or smaller vleys, furnished abundance 
of bird-life. The Backbakiris aud Bulbuls looked very hand- 
some as they perched on the topmost sprays of the bushes, 
active little Warblers (Prinia maculosa and Cisticola tinniens) 
darted in and out of the low-growing shrubs uttering their 
sharp cries of alarm, small parties of Colius capensis chased 
each other from tree to tree giving vent to softer notes, and 
Fringillaria capensis sat on the tops of the bushes, as our 
Yeliow-hammer docs. The Yellow-bellied Canary (Serinus 
flaviventris) flitted past in small flocks, noisy bands of Red- 
winged Starlings (Amydrus morio) crossed our path at 
intervals to settle at a distance, while overhead an occasional 
Heron or Crow (Corvus scapulatus) and one Tern (Sterna 
balenarum) winged their way towards the neighbouring 
shores. On one of the larger sheets of water were a few 
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individuals of Pedicipes cristatus, while on a smaller vley near 
“The Retreat” we found the lovely little Kingfisher Cory- 
thernis cyanostigma, Gallinula chloropus, and a pair of the rare 
Duck Thalassornis leuconota. Near the same spot I saw my 
first Sun-bird (Nectarinia ferso a), which shewed its brillant 
metallice-green plumage to perfection as it flew from one gum- 
tree to another in the sun. Promerops was rare in this 
locality, but we met with all the common birds seen near 
Wynberg and also with Lanius collaris, Sphenwucus africanus, 
and Larus dominicanus. 

The fine Museum at Cape Town, of which Mr. W. L. 
Selater is Director, furnished admirable opportunities for 
identifying our birds. 

A trip by rail to Simonstown took us past many vleys 
and smaller marshes, where Herons and Little Egrets were 
constantly to be seen standing in the water, and on arrival 
at the station Judge Graham’s sons drove us out to the hill. 
sides sloping towards the sea. Birds, however, were there 
decidedly scarce, though I added to my list the Caspian 
Tern and the Ground-Woodpecker (Geocolaptes olivaceus), 
of which three rose at my feet from a bushy ravine. A 
black-and-white Chat was observed, but not identified. 

We left Cape Town on the evening of August 19th 
for Durban, and touched at Port Elizabeth and East 
London. At the former town, where we were treated with 
the greatest kindness, we were shown a good collection of 
local birds in the Museum, and were conducted over one 
of the Parks, in which we had an excellent opportunity of 
observing Weaver-birds* building round a small pond. 
Males and females were busily engaged, the former coustant.y 
bringing the materials to the latter at the nests, wile their 
quick movements in and out of the half-built structures 
were very striking. None of the birds appeared to be sitting. 
We had only time at East London to drive to the “ Horse- 
shoe” near Cambridge, a finely wooded curve on the Buttalo 

* In my notes these appear as Hyphantornis velatus, but in ‘The 
Fauna of South Africa’ this specics is not recorded from Port Ilizabeth, 
and very possibly I was mistaken. 
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River, where the banks were dotted with a splendid pink 
Hemanthus (?) above and clothed with a dense thicket of 
palms and other trees below. Birds were constantly heard, 
but we could never git a satisfactory sight of them, though 
we put one (evidently off a nest) out of the crowded leaves 
of a palm which defied all our attempts at investigation. 
Our first Glossy Starlings (Lamprocolins melanogaster) were 
seen near Cambridge. Our stay in Durban (August 22nd, 
23rd), though short, was utilized by a visit to Lower 
Umkomaas. Proceeding by train southwards down the 
coast, we passed through the best-wooded country that we 
had yet seen, where the sides of the railway were bright with 
the glorious scarlet Heémantius and the equally fine Kaftir- 
baum or Coral Tree (Erythrina caffra), while the fields of 
sugar-cane. were a striking feature of the district. The 
coast, however, produced nothing better in the way of birds 
than a few Larks, and here, as in many other places, the 
size of our party kept every feathered creature at a distance. 
I sat for an hour or two under trees in different places, but 
saw little except one example of Nec/arinia famosa and many 
brilliant Swallow-tail and other butterflies. Mr. A. D. 
Millar’s collections were on view at Durban, but a heavy 
thunderstorm prevented our taking full advantage of the 
opportunity of examining them. At Maritzburg there was 
no chance of exploring, though while at a great native dance 
that took place at Henley I observed a few Pipits and Larks 
on the grassy uplands. 

At Colenso matters were very different, for we slept in our 
four trains at the station, and had plenty of time to explore 
the immediate neighbourhood. Even while walking over the 
battlefield in the afternoon (August 26th) we put up a good 
many Larks and Pipits, and spent some time in unsuccessful 
search for the nest of a pair of Crowned Lapwings (Sée- 
phanibyx coronatus), which were in a state of great agitation. 
Thence I crossed the railway-line to the broad belt of scrub 
which fringes the Tugela River, and was delighted to find 
it full of birds, though it was too late to make a detailed 
examination that evening. I had time, however, to wade the 
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river below the ruined bridge and to examine the thorny 
bushes and withies on the farther bank. Here and there stood 
a Mimosa with its branches crowded with nests of two kinds 
of Weaver-birds and a Sparrow (Passer arcuatus); those of 
the former belonged to the previous season and the parent- 
birds were absent, but the Sparrows had just finished lining 
their nests, chiefly with Guinea-fowls’ feathers, and probably 
it was only bad luck that prevented my finding eggs. A 
solitary black Crow came flying over the river, and Sand- 
Grouse (? Pleroclurus namaqua) were crossing the stream at 
dusk uttering their shrill cries. 

Next morning at 6 a.m. I proceeded to work the scrub on 
the Colenso side of the river. The trees and thorn-bushes 
were full of nests, which belonged to two kinds of Weaver- 
birds, Fiseal Shrikes, Sparrows, and Doves (Turtur capicola 
ov T. seneyulensis). Other nests there may have been, but 
in the absence of their owners it was impossible to identify 
them. Breeding had just begun, for Mr. A. D. Hall found 
a clutch of Shrike’s eggs. Aly attention was before long 
attracted to a sweet flute-like note with which I was 
unacquainted, and after considerable trouble I ascertained 
that it was uttered by a black-and-white Pulf-backed Shrike 
(Dryoscopus cubla). A particularly common kind of nest was 
composed of very fine grasses, and close to it was invariably a 
wasps’ comb fashioned around the branches. The fact seems 
familiar to me, but I can find no reference to it. One Dove 
built a very frail little platform of sticks, aud must, I think, 
have been Wna capensis. 

Every here and there small partics of Hoopoes (Upupa 
africana) kept rising in front of me, only to drop to the 
ground again a short way ahead. The white in the plumage 
was hardly noticeable, and the crest was so much depressed 
in flight as to be practically invisible—in fact, it was some 
time before I felt sure of the bird’s identity. One fine flock 
of Guinea-fowl (Guttera edouard’) rose from almost under 
my feet among the bushes, and flew away low and heavily 
to a distance of some hundred yards. I expected to come 
across one or more species of Francolin, but I did not see a 

SER. VIII.— VOL. VI. 2A 
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single individual until the bare country north of the Tugela 
was reachcd, when a few were seen from the train, and 
exactly the same happened with regard to the Blue Crane 
(Tetrapteryx paradisea) and the Bustards. The last-named 
it was impossible to identify. 

We spent Sunday, August 27th, at Ladysmith, and devoted 
our chief attention to a kopje near the town and the river, 
which was covered in its upper parts by flowering aloes. 
Here birds were fairly plentiful, and we again had a good 
view of Nectarinia famosa. Canaries and small Finch-like 
birds were not uncommon, Laniarius starkt was seen for the 
first time, and Bulbuls (Pycnonotus layardi) were breeding, 
though a nest of the latter that we found was barely ready 
for eggs. ‘Two species of Sand-Martin (Cotile paludicola and 
C. cincta) were hawking in the sun over the river near the 
shelters dug in the banks during the siege, and butterflies 
were exceptionally abundant. It was dark when the train 
left the town, and by the morning we had passed through 
the tunnel at Laing’s Nek and were close to Johannesburg, 
where the mines were the chief attraction, and the country, 
so far as we saw it, was nearly destitute of birds. 

On Thursday, August 31st, we made an excursion to 
Pretoria, a delightful, though hot, town, with its well- 
known Zoological Gardens, in which I spent most of the 
day. All kinds cf birds from Cstriches down to the smallest 
Passerine forms were there to be seen in the enclosures; 
but to me the chief attraction was the large double aviary 
full of many species, and Weaver-birds in particular, the 
nesting-habits of which it was most interesting to watch. 
The way in which the larger kinds wrangled with the 
grass-blade, bit it, bent it, and pushed it through the half- 
completed structure was most amusing, while their habit of 
hurrying to the other side of the nest-wall to weave in the 
end that had been just pushed through or to see if it had 
penetrated properly was almost human in its intelligence. 
The other species were not breeding, but at a pond in the 
Gardens a pair of birds resembling Reed-Warblers were 
particularly busy among the tall grasses. 

On Friday, September Ist, a party of botanists and zoolo- 
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gists trekked in mule-waggons to the Wonderboom Tree 
(a magnificent specimen of Ficus cordata) on the Magalics- 
berg Range, under the leadership of Mr. J. Burtt-Davy, 
Government Botanist, whose kindness we much appreciated 
thoughout our stay, as we did that of many other good friends. 
The plants were extremely interesting and birds were plen- 
tiful. I had the great advantage of the company of Mr. Lionel 
Taylor, of Irene, whose collection of birds was on view at 
Johannesburg, with that of Mr. Alwyn Haagner; consequently 
I was able to identify nearly all the species met with, while 
Mr. Pole Evans wes equaily helpful in the botany when we 
separated fromthe main party. Two spots had been pointed 
ont as haunts of Gyps kolbii, and to these we first climbed. 
They were on the cliffs at the top ef the high kopjes which 
composed this part of the range and were fairly easy of access. 
The Vultures were said to breed in the locality, but we 
could find no nests, though a dozen individuals or more were 
seen winging their way to their roosts as the evening came 
on. We had admirable opportunities of studying the habits 
and listening to the notes of the species observed, and only 
regretted that our time was so limited. On or near the 
kopjes we found Tinnunculus rupicoloides, Cossypha caffra, 
Pycnonotus layardi, Fringillaria tahapisi, Dicrurus afer, 
Nectarinia favosa, Laniarius subrufipectus, L. gutturalis, 
Savcicola familiaris, Npicovcrys conirostris, Tarsiger silens, 
Ortygospiza polyzona, and a species of Apalis (?); on the 
river we observed Pyromelana oryx in its brown winter 
plumage, Myphantornis velatus, Motacilla capensis, Hirundo 
albigularis, Cotile paludicola, end Ptyonoprogne fuligula (?); 
near the Wonderboom we met with Coliopasser ardens, 
Lybius torquatus, Tricholema leucomelas, Melittophagus meri- 
dionalis, Zosterops virens, Dilophus carunculatus, Lamprocolius 
(? sycobius), Spkenæacus natalensis, two species of Cisticola, 
Turiur senegalensis, T. semitorquatus, Gina capensis, Serinus 
angolensis, Colius erythromelon, Prinia mystacea, and Polio- 
spiza gilaris; on the sandy flats Mirafra (? ajricana) was not 
uncommon, while not far off a species of Cumpothera and a 
Buzzard, which we were unable to determine, were observed. 
In the scrub on one of the hill-slopes were many old nests 
ZA 2 
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of Weaver-birds and Shrikes, but no eggs were found. 
The loud ringing notes of the Barbets were especially 
noticeable, and the birds themselves, though shy, were very 
conspicuous when perched upon the tree-tops. 

Returning in the evening to Johannesburg—where we had 
previously had the pleasure of being present at a meeting 
of the South African Ornithologists? Union—we were just 
in time to catch our train to Bloemfontein. Round that 
town the country was still bare and parched, but in the small 
oasis surrounding a farm a few miles distant I was able to 
make some observations, while the dry veldt afforded us a 
sight of several pairs of a little Courser, probably Rhinoptilus 
africanus, and of a good many Larks. Among several un- 
identified black birds, I must doubtless have seen there or 
in Natal Coliopasser progue, the Sakabula or Isa-kabuli bird 
of the natives, from the plumage of which they make their 
decorative feather-balls. 

From this time onwards we had constant opportunities of 
noticing birds at the different stations on the line at which 
we made short stoppages, but except that the Sparrows had 
fully fledged young at Norval’s Pont on September 4th— 
where no other birds seemed to have eggs—nothing came 
under observation that we did not see to better advantage 
elsewhere. A nest, which was probably that of the Hammer- 
‘kop (Scopus umbretta), was visible from the train at one 
point. 

Kimberley and its diamond-mines was our next halting- 
place, and there I had two good opportunities of searching 
for nests, though I was again struck by the small number 
of species of birds compared with the large number of 
individuals. In the avenues laid out during the siege 
Sparrows were plentiful and had fresh eggs, Doves (no doubt 
(na capensis) were beginning to nest in the orange-trees 
and in some cases had laid their eggs, while other species 
were evidently preparing to breed. To my great regret, I 
was obliged to refuse the kind invitation of Mr. Lynch, the 
Manager of the Waterworks, to visit the Vaal River in his 
company, but I spent several picasaut hours at his beautiful 
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home at the Intermediate Pumping Station, some six 
miles from the town, where I found eges of Cossypha caffra 
and Serinus jlaviventris. The ‘ Robin” had its nest in an 
outhouse, the Canary in a low evergreen hedge, while 
Swallows (Miruado cucullata) had just returned from their 
northern winter-quarters, aud were flocking in immense 
numbers round the eaves of an outbuilding, on which 
were already to be seen the foundations of dozens of nests 
made of red clay. Here we felt once more the disadvantage 
of a hurried journey, for no situation could have been more 
suitable for observing the bird-life of the district, and it 
was evident from a small collection of skins which had 
been made on the spot that, besides the brecding species, 
many others visit this oasis during their migration. 

The journey through Bechuanaland and the Kalahari Desert 
to the Victoria Falls introduced us to a compiete change of 
scenery and avifauna. The soil was dry and sandy as else- 
where, but its whole sw face was usually covered with mimosa- 
scrub, in which small trees stood up at intervals. The rivers 
were few and far between. Gina capensis was still seen 
flying low in the air along the railway, and Weaver-birds’ 
nests were scattered, as usual, over many a thorn-bush, but 
the latter in many cases belonged to forms which we had not 
hitherto met with, and in that of Textor niger were com- 
bined into one massive structure. ‘The fiue black-and-white 
Shrike (Urolestes melanoleucus) continually fitted from tree 
to tree or bush to bush looking exactly like a small Magpie, 
the European Bee-cater (J/erops apiaster) with its varied 
colouring and the still brighter W. wudicotdes with its carmine 
throat not only frequented the scrub of the sandy descri, but 
perched fearlessly on the telegraph-wires while the trains 
were passing; two species of Roller (Coracias caudatus and 
C. mosambicus) were still more accommodating and seldom 
moved from their posts on the same wires, and along with 
them were two kinds of Hornbill (Lophoceros leucomelas 
and L. erythrorhynelus), which often seemed too lazy to do 
more than turn their heads over their backs to examine the 
line of carriages. Vultures and Kagles—Gypaclus ossifi ayus 
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among them, according to a resident in the distriet—were 
occasionally seen soaring high in the air, a single Crested 
Hawk (? Baza verreauxi) was observed on the top of a low 
tree: afew large Bustards which it was impossible to identify, 
and a much greater number of the smaller species, sped over 
the flats as we disturbed thematthcir repasts. Occasionally 
the fine purple Plantain-cater (Galliree porphyreolophus) was 
seen among the scrub, and much more frequently the grey 
Schizorhis concolor. Drongos (Dicrurus afer and D. lndiwiyi) 
and Glossy Starlings with their green or blue coloration 
were a striking feature in the scene, while at a small vicy 
two examples of Evhipniorh yachus scnegolensis and a Ham- 
merkop were reported by the passengers in the first train. 

Often during the daily stoppages I followed up the Bee- 
eaters and Rollers, but could find no evidence of their breeding, 
while the Ifornbills flew heavily ahead of me from tree to tree 
with their broad black-and-white wings outspread, only to 
settle to rest again as soon as I turned away. The whole of 
this desert must be a paradise for the ornithologist a little 
later in the season, but we were evidently too early to see it 
at its best. The characteristic Dombea trees were covered 
with their white flowers, but otherwise the vegetation was 
not in an advanced state, except as regarded some of the low- 
growing herbaceous plants. 

At Bulawayo, where we broke the journey, 1 was able to 
arrange for several hours in the “bush” round the town, 
but, whether on account of the excessive drought or the 
season of the year, the avifauna was most disappointing. 
Evergreens and creepers occurred here and there among the 
mimosa-serub and a long avenue had recently been planted 
leading from the town to the Governor’s residence, so that 
the surroundings were not unsuited to birds; nevertheless, 
except for Corvultur albicollis and a few Doves and Sparrows, 
all the result of a long and silent watch was to obtain a sight 
of a few flocks of a lovely little purple-cheeked Weaver- 
bird (Estrilda granatina) at very close quarters and to hear 
the harsh reiterated note of a mysterious species which 
skulked ahead among the tangled portions of the vegetation 
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and utterly refused to shew itsclf. I may, however, 
have been unlucky in my choice of a direction, and of course 
J was never more than a mile or two from the centre of the 
town. We visited the Matopo hills in a large party by train 
and coach, but had little chanee of exploring in our limited 
time. Giraffes and other animals were seen in the Park. 
Near the Victoria Falls the country becomes somewhat 
more thickly wooded, though even in the so-called desert 
small trees were almost everywhere studded about among the 
thorny scrub. None of the trees, however, gave any impres- 
sion of great size or height until the Falls were reached, 
while there was no attempt at tropical jungle even on the 
banks or islands of the Zambesi. Palms, however, flourished 
in the “ kloofs ” or ravines, and baobabs with their curious 
enlarged trunks were scattered over the district, but the 
“rain-forest” was almost dry, as comparatively little water 
was coming over the falls. Birds were fairly plentiful, but 
our party had now become too large and active to admit of 
many observations being made. Nevertheless, in the direc- 
tion of Livingstone Island I observed two Ospreys (Pandion 
haliavtus) fishing in ihe river, fair numbers of small Cormo- 
rants (Phalecrocoras a;ricanits) perched on the rocky islets— 
and with them undoubtedly a few Snake-birds (Plotes rufus) ; 
a Crow (Corvus capensis) and a Bulbul (? sp.) were also seen, 
a Warbler was climbing about the reed-grasses on one of the 
islands, the Biack Vit (Pares niyer) clung to the branches, 
and finally Ceryle rudis, Motacilla viduu, and Lophoceros 
epirhinus were noticed not far from the Hotel. Without a 
gun it was almost impossible to determine the smaller birds, 
which occurred in flocks, Lut the commonest kind looked lke 
a small rufous Weaver-bird. I spent a whole morning 
siting inconccalment upon a lonely island, but saw only one 
bird there and heard few. Mr. W. L. Sclater, however 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1905, pp. 106-114), has given so full a list of the 
species met with during his carher visit that my ill-fortune 
is of little importance, and to that list our readers may be 
referred for an eecount of the avifauna of the Falls generally. 
On the return journey to Kimberley we again halted at. 
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Bulawayo, where we parted from our East Coast contingent, 
and throughout the whole distance had once more the pleasure 
of being surrounded by the beautiful species mentioned 
above, while between the Diamond-fieclds and Cape Town 
many black-and-white Chats (? sp.) frequented the veldt, 
and at one of the stations Hirundo cucullata had its nest 
on the dwelling-house. At another station near a river I 
put up two Seeretary-birds, which flew away in a leisurely 
manuer looking like a pair of Herons; but some members 
of the party had seen examples previously. 

During our final three days’ stay at Cape Town I was able 
to make two ornithological excursions. The first was to the 
Cape Flats, once more in company of Mr. Fairbridge, when 
we added to our former list Circus ranivorus, Estrilda astrilda, 
Pyromelana ory, Bradypterus brachypterus, Ardea melano- 
cephala, Serinus flaviventris, and S. canicollis. In a low 
shrub we found a nest of the last species with fresh eggs, 
and so tame was the female that she continued to sit on them 
while we examined her, and only pecked our fingers. I pur- 
posely dislodged her to look at the eggs, but she never le‘t 
the edge of the nest, and fought and uttered cries with the 
utmost determination. When my hand was withdrawn she 
settled again upon the eggs at ouce—a wonderful exhibition 
of fearlessness. Hirundo cucullata and Colile paludicola were 
also observed. Leaving the Flats we proceeded to the Race- 
course near Kenilworth, where a pair of Secretary-birds 
were reported to be breeding. They were not, however, to 
be scen and we had to content ourselves with a sight of the 
lovely flowers—terrestrial orchids, heaths, Sparaxis, Morea, 
Lachenalia, and so forth, which were now beginning to cover 
the ground in profusion. Macronye capensis and Anthus 
pyrrhonotus were the only birds of importance noticed. 

The next day a small party was conducted to the top of 
Table Mountain by Mr. W. L. Sclater, ascending to the 
Reservoir and returning by the Skeleton Gorge. The 
Proteas were nearly past, but the heaths were still in full 
beauty and other plants were now in flower. We had the 
good fortune during the ascent to fall in with a pair of the 
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beautiful little Sun-bird Anthobaphes violacea; the cock 
was sitting on a shrub and the hen flitting about the bushes, 
whence she readily flew to her nest as we watched her. It 
was an oval shell composed of bents and the like, and was 
not yet lined. Saxicola familiaris was scen upon the higher 
mountain-slopes and Laniarius ferrugineus was heard in the 
Skeleton Gorge. 

We left South Africa by the ‘Armadale Castle’ on Sep- 
tember 20th with much regret, and had a most delightful 
homeward journey, though uneventtul with regard to birds, 
execpt for the fact that we were bringing home two examples 
of Gyps kolbit and a pen of Spheniscus demersus, which were 
crammed by hand with fish and throve well. A small Petrel 
was caught on board, but disappeared before I could see it; 
and near Madeira a specimen of Motacilla raii visited us on 
its autumnal migration. The other birds observed did not 
differ from those seen on the outward voyage. 

In conclusion, I wish again to draw attention to the fact 
that this article contains but au accouut of the birds observed 
in a somewhat hurricd winter-journey, and will not, of course, 
bear comparison with the exeelleut results obtained by our 
energetic fellow-workers on the spot, who will, nevertheless, 
I hope, be glad to learn the impression made by the Avifauna 
of their country upon an appreciative visitor. 


XXII.— Obituary. 


Capt. F. W. Hutton, Dr. Emite Oustarer, Dr. PAuL 
Leverktun, and Sir Rogert Liroyp PATTERSON. 


Cart. Frepertck Wiri Herros, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our Colonial Men of Seience, who was in 
London last summer, but, in consequence of indifferent 
health, did not see many of his old friends, died on his way 
back to New Zealand on the 27th of October last. His 
name is well known in the scientific world as the Curator of 
the Muscum at Christchurch, New Zealand, and as President 
of the New Zealand Institute. Captain Hutton, the second 


